From  now  on  the  editorials  for 
this  paper  will  comprise  only 
one-fourth  the  space  they  now 
take.  The  remaining  space  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  war  effort. 


That  soldier  friend  of  yours  is 
mighty  homesick  — write  him  a 
letter  today. 


\’ol.  XXII 
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JUNIORS  EXTEND  “INVITATION  TO  DREAM” 

Prom  Theme  Revealed  as 
Committee  Completes  Plans 


Y Joins  Harvard,  Yale  Ranks 
By  Joining  National  Network 

To  Broadcast, 


Record  Programs 
For  Students 

Dotting  the  country’s  landscape 
today  is  a collegiate  broadcasting 
“network”  which  has  cocked  the 
eyes  of  more  than  one  radio  digni- 
tary. This  “network”  is  known  as 
IB  S,  the  Inter-Collegiate  Broad- 
casting System,  of  which  Brigham 
Young  university  is  soon  to  be- 
come a member. 

It  was  back  in  1937  that  several 
Brown  University  students  first 
began  fooling  with  the  idea  of 
sending  wired  broadcasts.  They  us- 
ed steainpipe  channels  through 
which  to  string  their  wires  to  a 
three-watt  transmitter  for  a college 
network,  broadcasting  a few  hours 
each  day  to  dormitorie.s,  fraternity, 
houses,  class  rooms,  and  boarding 
houses.  Several  colleges  followed 
suit  and  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Broadcasting  System,  a non-profit 
enterprise,  was  organized  with  cen- 
tral offices  in  New  York  City. 
These  intramural  systems  are  stu- 
dent-owned and  operated,  and 
broadcast  over  the  college  campus 
by  means  of  wired  radio  frequency. 

These  collegiate  broadcasting 
stations  are  similar  in  design,  op- 
eration and  function  to  an  ordinary 
radio  station,  but  they  are  on  a 
smaller  scale.  BYU’s  two  very  ex- 
cellent studios  in  the  College 
Building  and  Smith  Memorial  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  country  and 
upon  completion  of  the  transmitt- 
ing equipment  our  program  of  op- 
eration will  be  on-  the  same  line  as 
such  universities  as  Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Yale. 
U.C.L.A..  Stanford.  University  of 
Michigan,  and  other  members  of 
the  network.  Communication  and 
exchange  of  programs  will  be  car- 
ried on  between  these  schools  by 
means  of  transcription. 

A student-run  station  operates  as 
most  radio  stations  do.  The  under- 
graduate technician  expertly  fing- 
ers the  control  board.  .\t  the  mike 
the  student  announcer  prepares  to 
read  scripts  written  by  the  student 
script  writer  and  passed  by  the 
student  studio  manager.  He  eye.s 
the  clock  for  split-second  timing. 
Sound  effects  men  slam  doors,  non- 
chalently  break  dishes,  whistle  or 
whoop  according  to  script. 

In  his  dormitory  an  individual 
listener  may  flick  on  his  radio  to 
listen.  Out  on  the  athletic  field,  in 
a lecture  hall  or  in  a student  lounge 
the  larger  audience  listens  through 
amplifiers.  They  may  hear  the  an- 
nouncer spiel  his  commercials,  fol- 
lowed, perhaps,  by  the  hit  tunes  of 
the  day,  excerpts  of  the  varsity 
dramatic  efforts,  a pep-talk  by  the 
college  coach.  The  programs 
broadcast  are  educational  and  en- 
tertaining and  include  everything 
from  exchange  programs  with 
South  American  students  to  the 
music  of  the  orchestra  at  a prom. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  country’s 

A nonprofit,  incorporated,  share- 
the-wealth  outfit,  the  Inter-Colle- 
giate Broadcasting  System  depends 
for  its  income  upon  part  of  any 
returns  that  might  be  produced  by 
means  of  commercial  advertising, 
defense  must  benefit  from  a sup- 
ply of  trained  men  and  women 
whom  radio  executives  may  snare 
for  any  of  their  widespread  needs. 
It  may  even  come  to  the  state 
where  professional  radio  net 
works,  duplicating  the  practice  of 
professional  football  teams  who 
seek  out  prize  campus  material,  vie 
with  one  another  for  the  most  able 
graduates  of  “wired  wireless.” 


Blue  Keys  Set 
Plans  Again 
For  Blood  Bank 

The  Blue  Key  project  of  col- 
lecting blcK)d  plasma  struck  a snag 
recently  when  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  receiving  station  lo- 
cated in  this  district.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Blue  Keys  have 
abandoned  the  project.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  soon  as  the  receiving  sta- 
tion is  installed  the  project  will 
swing  into  high. 

The  importance  of  this  work  has 
been  stre.ssed  in  many  sources  of 
information.  There  is  some  reluct- 
ance on  tlie  part  of  persons  to  re- 
lease some  of  their  blood  thinking 
erroneously  that  the  process  is 
painful.  ' 

Monday,  March  15,  1943  tlie 

Blue  Keys  will  meet  to  make  fur- 
ther plans  along  their  project.  In- 
cidentally, the  Blue  Keys  have 
new  membership  shingles  for  the 
local  chapter. 


Nursing  Lecture 
Set  For  Friday 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Richards,  Utah  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  War  Nurs- 
ing Service,  will  lecture  in  College 
Hall  tomorrow  afternoon  at  4:00. 
The  topic  of  her  lecture  will  be,  in 
general,  nursing  as  a career.  Also, 
she  will  explain  in  detail  the  schol- 
arship, costs,  and  opportunities  of- 
fered by  modern  day  nursing. 

All  girls  interested  in  nursing  as 
a career,  or  those  planning  on  en- 
tering the  service  of  the  Red  Cross, 
are  especially  urged  to  attend  the 
lecture.  Mrs.  Richards  is  well 
founded  on  her  subject  and  will 
disclose  invaluable  information  and 
suggestive  advice  in  her  address  to 
prospective  nurses. 


IK  War  Stamp 
Drive  Goes 
In  High  Gear 

With  the  incentive  of  war-time 
activity  behind  them  the  Intercol- 
legiate Knights,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Larry  Wanlass,  are  featur- 
ing in  connection  with  the  student 
body  semi-formal  dance  on  March 
19,  a war  bond  and  stamp  drive. 

Tlie  drive  will  begin  following  ^i 
IK  assernb^  on  the  TTmrsJa^y  pre-* 
ceding  the  dance  and  will  continue 
throughout  the  day  and  up  until 
Friday  evening.  Booths  will  be  set 
up  at  convenient  points  on  both 
campuses  to  further  facilitate  stu- 
dent interest  in  the  campaign.  Al- 
so, to  promote  sales,  competition 
will  be  established  among  the  IK 
members. 

Though  it  is  not  compulsory,  it 
is  strongly  suggested  that  all  fel- 
lows attending  the  dance  stay  in 
accord  with  the  theme,  and  provide 
their  partners  with  a war  stamp 
corsage.  Victory  corsages  are  eas- 
ily obtainable  at  any  florists. 


All  Y News  reporters  who  are 
putting  up  with  and  tolerating  this 
paper’s  eccentric  editor  and  his 
outlandish  schemes  simply  because 
Josephine  Seaton  has  begged  and 
entreated  them  to  do  so,  can  do 
the  paper,  the  editor  and  the 


Medics  Office 
On  Guard 
For  Diseases 

In  the  interest  of  student  health 
the  medical  office  is,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  quarter,  offering 
immunization  from  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever. 

As  the  season  when  these  sick- 
nesses are  most  prevalent  is  in  the 
near  future  it  is  extremely  advis- 
able that  students  take  advantage 
of  this  service  and  be  innoculated. 
Especially  urged  to  be  immunized 
from  spotted  fever  are  persons 
planning  on  taking  vacations  or 
working  in  the  mountains  at  any 
time  during  the  remainder  of  this| 
year. 

Students  interested  in  this  ser- 
vice should  contact  the  medical 
office  and  arrange  for  times  of  in 
noculation,  which  can,  by  sand 


Class  Hours 
To  Change 
Next  Quarter 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
quarter,  classes  will  "Ijegin  one 
hour  earlier,  according  to  President 
Franklin  S.  Harris. 

This  announcement  was  made 
today  so  that  students  may  know 
that  the  university  is  not  following 
the  course  of  city  schools  in  shift- 
ing back  to  earlier  hours  prior  to 
.April  I. 

Originally  tlie  change  was  made 
to  save  electricity  for  wartime  pur- 
poses, to  release  students  earlier  in 
the  day  to  work  at  war  plants  and' 
downtown  firms,  and  to  cordinate. 
university  hours  with  those  of  city 
schools.  However,  now  that  days 
are  longer  and  the  shortage  of 
workers  at  the  Geneva  plant  and 
local  business  firms  has  been  allev- 
iated, classes  will  shift  back  to  nor- 
mal. President  Harris  informs. 


Army  Ranks 
Open  to  Coeds  || 


To  Aspiring 
B Y U Coeds 


i The  school  day  will  commence 
wiching  the  times  of  treatment, _ be : o’clock. 

gone  through  without  any  notice- 1 

able  effects  resulting.  | 

Because  of  its  dire  necessity  the  | A\A7At*lHc 
innoculation  to  immunize  from  ; ^ 
spotted  fever  will  be  performed 
free.  However,  in  order  to  cover 
expenses,  the  other  three  treat- 
ments will  require  a slight  charge. 

Also,  since  summer  and  the  hay 
fever  season  is  soon  to  be  starting 
the  medical  office  would  be  very 
glad  to  administer  innoculations 
for  hay  fever  prevention  providing 
the  student  will  procure  the  proper 
serum  frmn  his  or  her  physician. 

The  niTOical  office  is  open  daily 
from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m„  and  from 
2 p.ni.  to  5 p.m.  Doctors  are  pres- 
ent for  consultation  on  Mondays 
a4ui.  WedaescUa’i.froni.  1 to  2 p-m., 
and  during  the  noon  hour  on 
Thursdays.  All  students  are  wel- 
come to  call  for  appointments. 


Highlighting  this  morning's  assembly  was  the  presentation  of  the  theme  “Invitation  to 
Dream”  of  the  1943  Junior  Prom. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lora  Hilton,  the  assembly  was  carefully  planned  using  all  musical 
numbers  to  introduce  the  theme.  The  committee  including  La  Mar  Buckner,  Kay  Young, 
“^Emma  Hayes,  Rex  Sohm,  Mar« 

Rules  Given  For 
Beard  Contest 


All  must  register  Monday  morn- 
ing at  stations  in  the  Education 
building  and  Library  for  entrance 
into  the  annual  beard-growing  con- 
test. The  committee  for  the  con- 
test, which  will  last  two  weeks,  in- 
cludes Jay  DeGraff,  Blanche  Pet- 
erson, and  Winston  Dahlquist. 

Rules  for  the  event  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  Every  junior  and  senior 
male  .student  must  grow  a beard 

(b)  A sissy  list  will  be  publish- 
ed for  all  men  not  obeying  rules 
of  the  contest. 

(c)  No  mascara,  growing  tonics, 
etc.,  are  permitted. 

(d)  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at 
the  dance  (to  be  held  March  26  in 

Two  fellowships  of  $500  each'  the  Smith  building)  for  the  redd- 
are  offered  by  Radcliffe  College  est,  longest,  softest,  most  unique, 
for  the  year  1943-44  to  women  de- 1 and  best  all-around  beards, 
siring  to  prepare  themselves  for ' Contest  will  be  jutlged  by  lo- 

positions  in  personnel  administra- , barbers  and  beauticians. 

, An  assembly  built  around  the 
Trammg  for  careers  m private  contest  will  be  held  on  the  Thnrs- 


tion. 


industry,  government  agencies, 
educational  institutions  is  provid- 
ed by  a curriculum  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  objective  of  ea_ch  indjyid- 
ual  student.  Instruction  includes 
academic  courses  in  the  Radcliffe 
Graduate  School  and  special  sem- 
inars in  personnel  problems  given 
by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 


day  before  the  dance. 


Debate  Tourney 
Nears  Finals 


Pvt.  George  DeFriez,  local  re- 
cruiting officer,  announces  that  a 
recruiting  office  has  been  opened 
in  room  216,  post  office  bldg.,  Pro- 
VO,  Utah,  for  the  procurement  of  . [„rtbcc  information  apply  to:  .A.imel 


W.A.A.C’s.  Any  information  about 
the  W.A..A.C.,  and  the  types  of 
positions  open,  may  be  had  by 
contacting  Pvt.  DeFriez.  Girls  so 
desiring,  may  enroll  now  and  re- 
main on  an  inactive  status  until 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  women  in 
many  branches  of  the  service.  Meet 


Three  underclassmen  debate 
teams  were  still  in  competition  to- 
day as  the  annual  freshman-sopho- 
.Supervised  field  work  experience  more  debate  tournament  moved  in- 
coniprises  full-time  apprentice  as-;  to  the  semifinals, 
signments  in  industrial,  education- ' tourney,  which  is 

al  and  governmental  organizations. , 

Enrollment  is  open  to  a limited  j j^baters  among  the  underclassmen, 
number  of_  college  graduates.  Tui-j  ynion  of  United 

tion  IS  $4o0.  hor^catalogue^and,  Nations.”  The  winning  team  will 
""“j  receive  a medal  presented  by  Tau 


Hood  Harken  (Mrs.  Dwight  E. ; ^ 

Harken),  Director  Training  Course;  participate  in  a pan- 

.Administration  Rad-  kOVO  next 

cliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Massa- 


chusetts. 


week,  with  Professor  Leonard 
Rice,  a debate  council  member,  act- 
” ' ! ing  ds  moderator. 

Malad’s  own  George  Fallis  turn- 1 The  semi-finalists  who  will  vie 
ed  coach  and  conducted  Hoyt’s]  for  the  honors  are  Jim  Ludlow  and 


total  war  with  total  effort,  and  re- ' Beloved  to  the  Saturday  League  | Bill  Lewis,  Ernest  Burgi  and 
school  a big  favor  by  handing  in  lease  a soldier  for  the  fighting  | basketball  championship  just  as  heiElayne  Allen,  and  Rosemary 
their  resignations  this  afternoon.  ■ front.  promised  he  would.  ■ Spears  and  Jean  Bickmore. 


Scribes  Lambast  US  Ambassador  to  Moscow  for  Stating 
That  Stalin  Was  Not  Telling  Russians  of  Lend-Lease  Aid 


By  Norm  Bowen  and  Bill  Gay 

From  Moscow  word  reaches  us. 
that  tiie  Honorable  United  States 
.Ambassador  William  H.  Standley 
is  screaming  for  credit  due  Ameri- 
ca for  aid  on  the  Eastern  front. 

Appearing  before  a press  ^confer- 
ence early  in  the  week,  Admiral 
Standley  said  he  did  not  think  the 
Russian  people  were  being  told  the 
complete  story  of  United  States 
aid  to  Russia.  Concluding  with  a 
poorly  veiled  threat,  our  Russian 
envoy  mentioned  the  fact  that  an- 
other Lend-Lease  bill  is  up  before 
congress  for  passage,  and  said: 
“The  American  congress  is  big- 
hearted  and  generous,  but  if  you 
give  it  the  impression  that  their 
help  means  nothing  there  might 
be  a different  story.” 

The  news  first  reached  us  in  the 
quiet  of  night  by  radio  and  to  the 
majority  of  Americans  we  are  sure 
there  came  sighs  of  disappointment 
and  disgust. 

Different  Story  Then 
We  remember  our  attitude  to- 
ward Russia  before  the  war — back 
in  the  days  of. the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties  when  the  allies  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— back  when  the  words  “Com- 
munist” and  “Red”  were  used  to 
frighten  little  children — back  when 
Earl  Browder  continually  annoyed 
the  F.B.I.  We  remember  that  for 
many  people  this  same  attitude  still 
exists. 

Dies  came  in  1938,  and  fed  the 
flame  which  reached  red-hot  in- 
tensity when  Russia  invaded  Fin- 


land and  then,  snubbed  by  the 
English  speaking  nations,  sought 
precious  preparation  time  by  a 
non-aggression  pact  with  the  Naz- 
is. Hitler,  according  to  habit,  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  up  the  said  pact  in 
June  of  1941  with  a 1.000  mile 
wide  invasion. 

We  remember  that  until  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941  the  common  comment 
on  the  titantic  Eastern  front  strug- 
gle was  simply  a desire  for  mutual 
extermination  of  both  nations. 
Then  came. Pearl  Harbor. 

Then,  and  only  then,  did  Ameri- 
ca gradually  come  to  realize  that 
Russia  was  fighting  its  fight  in 
the  life  and  death  struggle  on  the 
Eastern  front,  which  was  keeping 
Hitler  from  controlling  all  Europe. 
Slowly  we  begin  to  think  of  them 
as  an  ally. 

Remarks  are  ‘Inopportune’ 

Last  night  the  full  import  of  the 
Admiral's  statement  passed  these 
things  in  review.  We  felt  that  his 
remarks  were  definitely  inoppor- 
tune. This  we  say  for  four  reasons: 

(1)  Our  ambassador’s  words  will 
be  a definite  incentive  to  rekindle 
the  old  fire  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
cans concerning  our  relations  with 
Russia.  This  distrust  can  wipe 
away  the  liope  of  a generation, 
simply  because  of  careless  state- 
ments by  leaders  who  must  have 


0 


be  done — let’s  get  on  with  winning 
the  war.  If  this  man’s  attitude  were 
reflective  of  the  American  attitude, 
we  are  indeed  lost,  because  such 
pettiness  is  /incompatible  with 
peace  or  cooperation  or  victory. 
.America  will  be  glad  to  give  to 
Russia  all  it  can  possibly  spare, 
without  credit,  if  Russia  can  only 
continue  her  past  performance.  We 
inu.st  subject  all  superficialities  to 
unity  in  effort. 

(2)  The  entire  Allied  effort  is 
further  endangered  because  such 
statements  make  unity  more  diffi- 
cult. The  most  important  weapon 
the  Allies  have  is  a united  front. 
Russia’s  people  will  know  Ameri- 
can aid  is  coming  to  them  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  scarcity  they 
have  previously  had.  At  this  stage 
of  the  game,  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  know  Mr.  Stalin’s  reasons  for 
not  publicizing  the  extent  of  Am- 
erican aid.  Mayhap  he  reasoned 
that  in  reality  our  effort  wasn’t 
given  for  publicity,  but  for  aid. 
perhaps,  the  reasons  were  military. 
Hitler  would  like  to  know'  all  de- 
tails. 

(3)  Such  a statement  is  unjusti- 
fied. Measured  against  our  previous 
attitudes  toward  Russia  and 
against  the  enormous  Russian  los- 
ses in  lives  and  material,  the  Amer- 
ican aid  does  seem  the  least  to  be 
done  in  return  for  the  great  service 


Student  Play 
Set  Tonight 

Of  special  interest  on  this  even- 
ing’s University  Hour  over  radio 
station  KOVO  at  9:30  will  be  an 
all  student  presentation  of  the  play 
“Torpedo  Lane,”  by  Stuart  Haw’- 
kins. 

The  play,  originally  presented  on 
Savalcade  of  America,  is  a story  of 
the  men  of  the  Merchant  Marine, 
those  men  who  have  the  job  of 
sailing  cargo  ships  across  the  seas. 

.....  ^ ...  . , I “Torpedo  Lane,”  directed  by 

credit  for  all  they  do.  The  whole]  Russia  is^  going  for  mankind,  andj  foresee  that  tlie  United  States  and  | Russell  Grange,  includes  in  its  cast 
charge  against  Russia  is  too  smalL  fo*"  ^he  United  States.  We  are  not|  Russia  will  both  have  large  andj  Rosemary  Spears,  Bill  Lewis,  June 
to  bicker  over.  We  don’t  care  whO;  generous  as  we  are  obligated.!  important  cooperative  roles  to  play  i Kanipe,  Byron  Wardle,  Jim  Bud- 
gets the  credit.  That  is  minute.  Russia  is  handling  her  destiny  well.,  post-war  world.  Should  we!  low,  Mel  Standage,  and  Lila  Mar- 

The  important  thing' is  the  job  to  (4)  Such  statements  lead  us,  be-  not  make  a good  start  today?  ! chant. 


cause  of  the  very  smallness  of  their 
nature,  to  distrust  our  own  lead- 
ers. .Are  they  wasting  our  time 
and  resources  pushing  such  minor 
issues  in  the  face  of  crisis?  This 
distrust  is  grounded  because  it  has 
even  wider  implications.  If  such 
issues  can  take  the  spotlight  in 
Russia,  how  many  other  just  as 
small  and  insignificant  items  must 
absorb  the  time  that  really  should 
be  devoted  to  fundamental  prob- 
lems? 

Playing  into  Nazi  Hands 

For  some  weeks  now  we  have 
heard  the  voice  of  Dr.  Paul  Joseph 
Goebbels  crying  to  all  nations  the 
martyr  message  that  Germany  is 
fighting,  dying,  to  prevent  the  Bol- 
.shevik  menace  from  sweeping  the 
world.  We  arc  sad  to  hear  an 
•American  statoaman’s  words  con- 
tribute to  our  clever  Nazi  propa- 
bandist’s  campaign  plan. 

The  path  to  the  quickest  victory 
calls  for  unity.  Distrust  and  dis- 
unity would  entail  a detour  of 
many  years,  if  not  disaster.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned  we  respect  the 
accomplishments  and  admire  the 
performance  of  the  Russian  nation. 
And  from  what  little  first  hand  in- 
formation we  have,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  those  feelings* are 
mutual.  It  takes  little  perception  to  j 


First  Pages 
Of  Wartime 
Banyan  Ready 

In  full  swing  on  the  production 
line,  the  first  pages  of  the  Banyan, 
B.  Y.  U.  yearbook,  are  off  the 
press. 

.Although  a smaller  book  this 
year  than  past  years  the  yearbook 
will  carry  the  complete  story  of 
B.  Y.  U.  in  a year  at  war.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  training  the 
university  has  to  offer  for  futher- 
ance  of  the  war  effort,  according 
to  the  editor. 

Don  Bowen,  business  manager, 
announces  that  there  are  very  few 
yearbooks  left  for  sale.  "Any  stu- 
dent who  wishes  a Banyan  must 
make  arrangements  immediately 
because  the  few  that  are  left  are 
going  fast,”  says  Don.  The  book 
may  be  purchased  from  Banyan 
salesmen  on  the  campus  or  by  call- 
ing at  the  office  in  the  basement  of 
the  Maeser  building. 

Because  of  limited  paper  sup- 
plies. photographic  equipment,  and 
decreased  funds  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  change  the  style  of  the 
book,  so  says  the  editorial  staff. 
Consequently  the  entire  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  has  been  dras- 
tically revised.  Very  few  division 
pages  are  included  as  all  available 
space  is  needed  for  pictures.  Sen- 
iors are  the  only  class  members 
who  will  have  individual  pictures. 

Alice  Kase,  in  charge  of  the 
senior  section,  is  making  a drive  to 
collect  information  about  each  sen- 
ior, his  name,  home  town,  major, 
minor,  and  affiliations.  She  asks 
that  each  senior  who  had  his  pic- 
ture taken  hand  this  information  to 
her  or  to  the  Banyan  office  at  once, 
“One  list  missing  can  hold  up  the 
press  work  on  the  whole  section,” 
Alice  says. 

Although  individual  pictures  of 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  jun- 
iors will  not  be  found  in  this  year’s 
Banyan,  pictures  of  the  students 
will  appear  in  the  various  activity 
shots  of  the  campus. 


Pardoe  Names 
Cast  For 
Last  Play 

Brigham  Young  university’s  last 
major  dramatic  production  of  the 
year  will  be  presented  April  1 and 
2,  when  the  popular  stage  and 
screen  play,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  North,” 
will  be  shown. 

From  the  pen  of  Owen  Davis, 
this  comic-mystery  will  star  Birdie 


jorie  Vowles,  Wayne  Bunker,  Is- 
abel Flales,  Melvin  Mayle,  and 
Teddy  Jackson  were  introduced  by 
Miss  Hilton. 

The  theme  was  revealed  when 
curtains  were  pulled  revealing  a 
long  white  satin  banner  on  which 
was  printed  in  blue  the  theme. 

Preceding  the  prom  tomorrow 
evening  music  will  be  played  on 
the  chimes  over  the  tower. 

Receiving  the  guests  at  the  Jos- 
eph Smith  building  will  be  the  pa- 
trons and  patronesses,  and  the 
class  president  and  prom  chair- 
man. The  patrons  and  patronesses 
are  to  be  president  and  Mr.  Heber 
J.  Grant,  President  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  S.  Harris,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Broadbent,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Young,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Buckner. 

Music  from  the  prom  is  to  be 
broadcast  over  KOVO  between 
ten-thirty  and  eleven,  and  immedi- 
ately following  the  broadcast  the 
promenade  is  to  take  place.  Lead- 
ing the  promenade  will  be  the  clas.s 
president,  Kay  Young  and  Mar- 
jorie Vowles,  the  prom  chairman, 
La  Mar  Buckner,  and  Lora  Hilton. 

La  Mar  Buckner  did  the  an- 
nouncing for  the  assembly.  His 
background  music  was  played  on 
the  piano  by  Felice  Kartchner. 
Among  the  outstanding  numbers 
presented  we:e  “Blue  Skies”  sung 
by  the  Coop  chorus,  and  “My 
Dream  of  Tomorrow”  sung  by  Le 
Claire  Velde  with  Inez  Eckersley 
and  Madge  Hendry  accompanying 
her  on  the  xykDphone.  The  B.Y.U. 
chorus  gave  a very  modern  and 
lovely  rendition  of  “Without  A 
Song”,  ,‘Tll  See  You  In  My 
Dreams”,  and  Pat  Terry  and  Wes 
Brown  sang  "Lover  Come  Back 
to  Me”.  Four  pianos  were  played 
by  Belice  Kartchner,  Jane  Thomp- 
son, Burk  Braithwaite,  and  Leland 
Wakefield  in  “I’ll  See  You  Again”, 
and  a violing  trio  was  also  out- 
standing with  “Libestraum.” 


Bureau  Obtains 
New  OWI 
Motion  Pictures 

Serving  as  an  official  distribution 
center  for  films  from  the  Office  of 
War  Infol-niation,  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  the  BYU  bureau 
of  visual  instruction  has  recently 
added  about  80  new  sound  films  to 
its  circulation,  list. 

These  films  vary  in  subject  from 
aerodynamics,  the  army  and  navy, 
production  for  tiie  armed  services, 
colleges  at  war,  our  South  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  japenese  relocation 
to  England  at  war  and  many  otfier 
subjects. 


Bover  and  Ralph  Ungermann,  both' 

. . , , ‘ reach  as  many  people,  both  adults 

of  whom  scored  hits  in  last  year  s 


speech  pre.sentation,  “Susan  and 
God.”  Miss  Boyer  was  also  recent- 
ly seen  in  “The  Eve  of  St.  Mark.” 

Director  T.  Earl  Pardoe  informs 
that  a well-rounded  supporting 
cast  has  also  been  selected. 

Staging  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ungermann,  with  Ernest 
Burgi  and  Ray  Nusink. 


and  students,  as  possible,  the  films 
are  distributed  rent  free -except  for 
postage,  and  a nominal  fee  set  up 
by  the  government. 

BYU’s  visual  instruction  depart- 
ment sends  them  to  luncheon  and 
civic  clubs, 'schools,  church  groups 
and  many  other  organizations 
throughout  Utah  and  surrounding 
states. 

Student  groups — members  of  so- 
cial units  and  honoraries — may  see 
the  films  for  a slight  charge  to  cov- 
er operation  expense,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Broadbent,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  extension  division. 


Chesley  Peterson 
Receives  Honors 

Chesley  Gordon  Peterson,  cele- 
brated BYU  graduate,  yesterday 
received  a personally-bestowed 
medal  from  King  George  VI  in 
Buckingham  palace. 

Given  because  of  his  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action,  the  medal 
was  also  recognition  for  his  part  in 
the  Dieppe  raid  on  the  shores  of 
France  last  summer.  His  wife,  a 
prominent  actress,  witnessed  the 
honor. 
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This  Editorial  Termed  “Lyric 
Madness”  by  Prof.  Poulson 

Today  is  Thursday.  Like  all  Thursdays  it  is  a rather  gay, 
exciting,  uncertain  day.  Besides  the  fact  that  there  is  a coed 
here  at  school  whose  lips  fascinate  us  like  a babbling  brook,  we 
are  convinced  of  only  two  things.  The  first  is  that  WAR 
ISN’T  HELL  and  the  second  is  that  WAR  ISN’T  EVEN 

terrible. 

If  war  was  really  terrible  and  hellish,  the  human  race 
would  no  longer  tolerate  it.  If  it  was  actually  despicable  and 
liateful,  it  would  become  in  a short  time  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste  and  all  of  us  would  shun  it.  Long  before  now  it  would 
have  been  out-moded,  forsaken,  discarded. 

To  tell  the  truth,  war  is  fun.  It’s  like  climbing  a tree  that 
is  old  and  decayed  and  creaking  and  bent.  It  makes  you  feel 
good  and  daring  and  giddy.  You’re  quite  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  the  branch  that  you’re  on  is  going  to  break,  but  you 
don’t  know  just  when  or  where  or  how  and  so  you  climb  the 
tree  again  and  again,  feeling  each  time  a little  more  daring,  a 
little  more  giddy,  a little  more  certain  that  something  is  going 
to  happen.  Yes,  war  is  pure,  unadulterated  fun  — a wacky 
game  enjoyed  by  giddy  mankind.  It’s  attractive,  tempting,  ro- 
mantic. Attractive  because  it’s  so  unsafe,  tempting  because 
it’s  so  adventurous,  and  romantic  because  it  makes  Today’s 
Tomorrow  the  most  unpredictable  tomorrow  that  ever  was,  a 
tomorrow  that  puts  to  shame  the  cozy,  hum-drum,  anticipated 
tomorrow  of  a sluggish  peace-time  era. 

There  never  was,  is,  or  ever  shall  be  anything  quite  so 
enticing  and  alluring  as  a very,  very  uncertain  tomorrow.  If 
you  have  ever  given  a tomorrow  an  opportunity  to  run  ramp- 
ant, you  will  know  whereof  we  speak.  Tomorrow  is  Friday, 
another  day,  a big  question  mark.  By*  midnight  tomorrow 
that  question  mark  will  have  changed  into  either  a bewildering 
exclamation  point,  an  undecided  dash,  a firm  colon,  a sullen 
period,  or  a lovely,  hectic,  promising  comma.  We’re  not  going 
to  beg  for  one  transformation  or  the  other.  AH  we  ask  is  that 
no  one  tell  us  today  what  tomorrow’s  question  mark  will  turn 
out  to  be.  The  least  inkling  we  have  of  that,  the  more  precious 
our  tomorrow.  Therein  lies  the  wonderful  fascination  of  a 
wartime  tomorrow. 

We  know  some  fellas  who  never  give  tomorrow  a chance. 
When  they’re  in  sixth  grade  they  decide  on  what  theyre  going 
to  be  in  life.  While  in  the  eighth  grade  they  decide  on  what 
college  they’re  going  to  attend  and  in  which  subject  they’re 
going  to  major.  Before  they’re  half-way  through  college  they 
decide  on  the  girl  they’re  going  to  marry,  the  place  theyVe 
going  to  live,  the  job  they’re  going  to  take,  the  money  they’re 
going  to  save,  and  the  children  they’re  going  to  raise.  Fate, 
coincidence,  surprise,  and  circumstance  play  a very  subservi- 
ent role  in  their  life  By  mastering  their  anticipated  tomorrows 
today,  they  determine  their  destinies  and  live  to  revel  in  the 
completion  of  their  plans  and  the  fulfilment  of  their  assump- 
tions. 

If  such  a self-ordained  existence  is  supposed  to  represent 
a way  of  life,  then  by  all  means  give  us  this  three-ringed,  cir- 
cus-like extravaganza  known  as  World  War  II. 

Leaving  college  in  the  middle  of  a school  year,  not  know- 
ing where  you  are  to  be  sent,  not  knowing  whom  you  are  to 
meet,  not  knowing  how  long  this  martial  free-for-all  will  last, 
telling  some  sweet  lass  she  would  be  so  nice  to  come  home  to 
and  at  the  same  time  dreaming  of  the  perfumed  and  mysterious 
damsel  whom  you  might  chance  to  meet  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo— that  is  what  Byron  meant  when  he  talked  of  “experi- 
encing life  and  all  its  sensations  to  the  fullest,”  that  is  what 
Browning  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  “The  Grand  Per- 
haps,” that  is  the  way  of  life  to  which  we’re  looking  forward. 

Two,  three,  five,  seven  years  from  now  the  modern  soldier 
will  come  home  sadly  in  need  of  money  and  some  good  food. 
But  besides  his  knapsack  and  leather  trappings,  he  will  have  a 
real  pack  of  memories  — scars  he  hadn’t  anticipated,  glories 
he  had  little  fancied,  comrades  who  had  become  unexpected 
brothers,  strange  friends  of  foreign  creed  and  color,  kisses  he 
hadn’t  foreseen  but  will  never  forget.  Into  each  of  those 
years  will  have  gone  365  very  weird  and  fantastic  and  un- 
dreamed-of tomorrows,  priceless  in  the  surprises  they  had 
sprung,  incomparable  in  the  joys  and  pleasures  they  had  oc- 
casioned, cherished  even  in  the  agonies  and  disappointments 
they  had  conveyed. 

Yes,  war  is  fun.  Mothers,  dads,  sweethearts,  sisters  • — 
they  all  love  a circus.  They  all  love  a parade.  They  all  love 
a war.  They  love  a service  star  in  tlie  window,  a flag  on  the 
porch,  and  a little  crying  at  the  depot.  They  love  letters  and 
Kirloughs  and  medals  and  sacrifices  and  promotions  and  war 
songs  and  ration  books.  They  love  fame  and  tears  and  adven- 
ture and  spirit  and  sentiment  and  the  big  bass  drum.  . 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  certain  of  one  other  thing — 
that  is,  that  WAR  IS  SLOWLY  BUT  SURELY  LOSING 
ITS  GREATEST  APPEAL— the  appeal  to  man’s  willingness 
to  fight.  D’ya  know  why?  Science!  Yes,  science  is  mal^g 
war  so  precise  and  mechanical  that  Old  Man  Mars  is  losing 
his  slam-bang  glamour.  At  least  he’s  losing  that  romantic 
recklessness  and  devil-may-care  belligerency  which  have  so 
long  been  his  pride  and  joy.  We  would  much  rather  have 
fought  in  the  first  World’s  War  than  in  this  one.  By  the  same 
token,  we  would  rather  have  taken  part  in  the  Civil  War  than 
in  World  War  number  one.  Rather  than  the  Civil  War  the 
Revolutionary  — and  so  on,  back  through  the  ages  to  the  days 
when  a warrior  threw  a spear  without  knowing  exactly  where 
it  was  going  to  land,  when  a gladiator  hurled  a rock  without 
bothering  to  prove  its  destination  by  the  law  of  cosines. 

From  the  standpoint  of  adventure,  daring,  and  romance, 
if  we  had  to  choose  between  bombing  Tokyo  with  Doolittle 
and  defending  Thermopylae  with  Leonidas  against  Xerxes 


By  Norm  Bowen 

“I  respect  faith,  but  doubt  is 
what  gets  you  an  education.” 

Wilson  Mizner. 

Very  probably  you  noticed  the 
above  quotation  while  browsing 
through  a recent  issue  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest.  It,  and  the  little 
story  about  the  Marines.  I’m  a Na- 
vy man  myself,  so  I’ll  ignore  the 
latter  and  stick  with  the  quotation 
for  the  time  being. 

About  its  author — Wilson  Miz- 
ner. Now  as  far  as  I can  recollect, 
his  claim  to  fame  rests  with  his 
notoriety  as  a confidence  man. 
That  doesn't  make  him  much  of  an 
authority,  which  in  turn  reduces 
the  weight  of  his  words.  However, 
I happened  to  remember  something 
H.  L.  Mencken  had  said  in  a crit- 
icism of  the  works  of  Friedrich 
Nietzche,  whom  he  loves.  His 
words  were; 

“A  man’s  reasoning  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  his  social  or  physical 
condition,  but  by  its  own  ingenuity 
and  accuracy.  If  a raving  maniac 
says  that  twice  two  make  four,  it 
is  just  as  true  as  it  would  be  if 
Pope  Pius  Xr  or  any-  other  un- 
doubtedly sane  man  were  to  main- 
tain it.” 


tested  its  rationality,  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  logic  of 
Wilson  Mizner  was  sound,  not- 
withstanding his  particular  code  of 
ethics. 

Respecter  of  Fahh 

I respect  faith,  I believe  it  ex- 
ists as  a power  'in  this  our  modern 
world  as  it  existed  in.  the  days  of 
our  Christ,  Jesus.  1 therefore  do 
not  underestimate  it.  On  the  con- 
trary. too  many  times  have  I seen 
it  utilized  by  men  not  fools.  Its 
existence  in  my  mind  cannot  be 
doubted.  However,  its  use  can. 
And  in  the  particular  field  of  edu- 
cation the  use  of  faith  is  secondary 
to  the.„use  of  doubt. 

What  I intend  to  convey  to  you 
can  best  be  implied  by  the  follow- 
ing all-to-true  definition  of  educa- 
tion made  by  one  professor  Rath- 
bun  of  the  law  department  of  Stan- 
ford university  one  day  way  back 
in  1936.  He  said: 

‘‘Modern  education  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  notes  of  the  pro- 
fessor become  the  notes  of  the 
student  without  passing  through 
the  minds  of  either.” 

Failure  to  Doubt 

We,  as  students,  too  often  fail  to 
think— to  doubt.  We  accept  un- 
(Continued  on  page  four) 


So,  I re-examined  the  quotation. 

Hokum  by  Hickey 


The  Saga  of  Jonathan  Bjerck 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
winter  of  the  forty-third  year  that 
there  came  to  the  BYU  a fresh- 
man, Jonathan  Bjerck  by  name, 
that  he  might  drink  at  the  fount  of 
learning. 

And  he  brought  with  him  a great 
thirst  for  knowledge,  a pair  of 
Levi’s,  a change  of  sox,  and  a 
case  nigh  filled  with  Esquires, 
Film  Fun  and  Superman  Comics. 
He  didst  also  bring  his  class  ring 
which  he  didst  covet  and  which 
had  Sanpete  High  inscribed  there- 
on. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  one 
day  Jonathan  was  sore  famished 
with  his  ordeal  in  Freshman  Comp, 
and,  behold,  he  didst  set  out  fol 
the  camp  of  the  Smith  Cafeteria 
that  he  might  eat  of  manna  with 
his  classmates. 

Now  as  Jonathan  came  upon  the 
cafeteria,  weak  and  sore  famished 
with  hunger,  so,  also  didst  great 
legions  of  his  fellow  men  and  they 
didst  form  long  lines  stretching  in- 
to the  foothills. 

And  Jonathan's  breath  grew  hot 
and  heavy  with  his  great  desire 
for  manna  but  the  lines  grew  long- 
er in  front  of  him. 

Now  when  the  pangs  of  Jona- 
than’s hunger  did  smite  him  might- 
ily, lo,  the  lines  were  opened  unto 
him  and  lie  beheld  the  cafeteria 
food  spread  out  before  him. 

And  Jonathan  didst  offer  a 
prayer  of  thanks  unto  heaven  and 
began  to  fill  his  tray  of  manna  that 
he  might  assuage  the  famine  in  his 
belly. 

First  he  did  take  unto  himself 
broth  (i.  e,  cold,  greasy  water) 
which  costeth  him  twenty  talents. 
Thereupon  Jonathan  didst  grab  a 
piece  of  meat  hidden  effectively  by 
a wisp  of  parsley,  and  thence  he 
did  ask  for  potatoes  which  cost 
him  a pretty  penny. 

Now  he  didst  move  forward  and. 
took  a plate  upon  which  were  two 


pieces  of  bread  and  a grease  mark. 
(This  was  a form  of  clever  ration- 
ing which  made  one  pat  of  butter 
serve  4777  pieces  of  bread);  then 
he  did  come  upon  a great  choice  of 
orange-skin — apple-seed  salads. 

Thence  did  Jonathan  grab  a 
piece  of  pie  a la  sherbet  and  stag- 
gered onwar-d  to  the  cashier  say- 
ing, “Behold,  I take  of  this  manna. 
Mark  it  up  that  I might  eat!” 

And  the  cashier  didst  pound  up- 
on his  machine  with  great  joy  and 
he  gave  the  check  to  Jonathan  and 
thence  went  back  to  studying  his 
econ  7. 

And  Jonathan  did  look  at  his 
check  and  didst  think  that  he  was 
looking  at  the  National  Debt  and 
thereupon  be  began  to  weep.  And 
when  he  wist  that  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
would  get  him  nowhere  he  didst 
send  an  epistle  to  Jesse  Jones  ask- 
ing that  Jones  hasten  with  succor 
in  the  form  of  RFC  silver  that  he 
might  pay  the  check. 

And  when  Jones  of  RFC  didst 
succor  Jonathan  with  compassion 
it  was  found  that  the  loan  could 
underwrite  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  city  of  the  Provoites. 
Which  is,  verily,  a nice  chunk  of 
mazuma. 

Now,  verily,  when  Jonathan  was 
assured  that  his  check  was  paid  he 
set  about  partaking  of  the  cafeteria 
fare. 

But  when  he  wist  what  the  Caf- 
eteria food  was  like,  he  fell  full  up- 
on his  face  and  didst  wail  beseech- 
ingly to  the  Lord,  “Oh,  Lord,  mak- 
est  thou  me  strong  that  I never 
again  will  heed  the  devil  within 
my  belly  and  be  tempted  to  par- 
take of  cafeteria  manna.  Not  only 
costeth  it  too  many  talents  but  al- 
so it  nourisheth  not.  Keep  me 
strong,  O Lord.”  Whereupon  he 
collapsed  full  length  and  they  car- 
ried him  away  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Health  Service  where  he  was 
plied  with  Sulfa  drugs  and  at  great 
length  revived. 


way  back  in  4S0  B.C.,  we  would  have  chosen  the  latter  by  all 
odds. 

You  boys  can  understand  that.  Think  of  your  modern- 
day  bombardier  peering  down  his  bomb-sight  before  releasing 
his  missies  of  destruction.  Think  of  your  well-trained  sea-man 
gazing  into  his  periscope  before  giving  the  command  to  fire. 
Think  of  your  clean-cut  soldier  as  he  makes  ready  his  always 
reliable  machine  gun.  Now  think  of  the  Corsican  Brother  as 
he  ontduels  10  or  12  vdllains,  swings  from  a chandelier  through 
a window  to  his  steed  below,  and  rides  away  to  set  a trap  for 
his  indignant  pursuers.  Which  one  of  these  scenes  appeals 
most  to  your  combative  spirit?  Which  person  do  you  wish  to 
help?  Do  you  want  to  grab  a periscope,  a bomb-sight,  a ma- 
chine gun,  or  a sword? 

Would  sailing  on  the  U.S.S.  Idaho  vrith  its  wireless  set- 
up, its  countless  array  of  detectors,  its  movie-room,  and  its 
V-mail  conveniences  compare  in  any  way  with  sailing  aboard 
the  “Black  Swan”  with  a saber,  sideburns,  and  your  good  friend 
Captain  Blood?  Of  course  not.  War  is  losing  its  appeal  be- 
cause it’s  becoming  too  mechanized  and  too  precise.  It’s  chang- 
ing from  a daring  adventure  into  an  exact  science.  The  ro- 
mance of  medieval  chivalry  and  ancient  savagery  was  capable 
of  holding  enthralled  the  imagination  of  man,  of  inspiring  him 
to  deeds  of  violence  and  blood.  The  technology  of  20th  cen- 
tury science  is  having  a difficult  time  prompting  the  same  re- 
sponse. Therein  lie  the  downfall,  the  degradation,  and  the 
future  abolition  of  war. 

Even  the  average  coed  can:  realize  this.  First  let  her  pic- 
ture herself  as  a pioneer  woman  reloading  her  husband’s  musk- 
et again  and  again  while  he  quite  heroically  pops  off  one  Indian 
after  another  as  the  noisy  redskin  band  encircles  their  wagon 
train  so  menacingly.  Now  let  her  imagine  herself  as  an  8 
hour  a day  worker  in  one  of  our  large  defense  factories,  a 
worker  who  fastens  one  screw  on  each  and  every  one  of  the 
binoculars  which  pass  her  on  the  never-ending  assembly  line, 
binoculars  so  that  her  soldier-husband  can  see  at  whom  he’s 
aiming.  Leaving  Errol  Flynn  out  of  it,  girls,  which  situation 
do  you  find  the  most  exciting? 

Ah  yes,  war  is  fun.  But  it  isn’t  as  much  fun  as  it  used  to 
be.  Soon  it  will  disappear  altogether  — not  because  of  any 
league  of  nations  or  police  force  from  the  western  hemisphere 
or  international  code  of  ethics,  but  simply  because  we  giddy 
children  who  have  so  long  participated  in  it  will  no  longer  see 
in  it  any  real  fun  or  satisfaction.  It  will  not  only  have  lost  its 
zest,  it  will  have  lost  its  FIGHT. — Jim  Hecker. 


Tlie  student  was  slinking  furtive- 
ly along  in  the  shadows  of  the  li- 
brary building.  His  name  was  Her- 
man C.  Borkle.shabcr.  You’d  slink, 
too,  if  you  had  a name  like  that. 

His  pockets  bulged  as  he  turned 
the  corner  and  darted  through  the 
door.  I followed  him  because,  as  a 
Captain  in  Buck  Rogers’  Fliglit 
Patrol,  it  is  my  duty  to  follow 
people. 

Laboriously,  he  climbed  two 
lights  to  the  library  rumpus  room 
and  walked  in.  I hung  by  my  sus- 
penders from  one  of  the  chande- 
liers and  watched  him  through  the 
transom  as  he  unloaded  his  pock- 
ets. 

One  bottle  of  hair  grower  for 
the  beard  growing  contest,  one  bot- 
tle of  correction  fluid  for  his  Eng- 
lish theme,  three  reams  of  scratch 
paper,  sixteen  textbooks,  a candy 
bar,  one  pair  of  ear  plugs,  and  a 
sound-proof  collapsible  box  large 
enougli  to  study  in.  Ingenious  fel- 
low! I arrested  him  on  charges  of 
impersonating  a professor. 

Notes  on  Batching 

“My  roommate  and  I have  a 
fifty-fifty  agreement  — he  dirties 
the  room  and  I clean  it. 


Serious  Note 

We  have  35  Navy  Flight  cadets 
on  the  campus  who  don’t  think  the 
Y is  very  grand  and  who  don’t 
think  people  of  Provo  are  very 
friendly.  In  fact — they  don’t  like 
us. 

But  don’t  be  angry  at  them!  It  is 
our  fault  entirely.  We  haven’t  gone 
out  of  our  way  to  make  them  feel 
welcome.  We  haven’t  spoken  to 
them  or  made  them  feel  at  home. 
They’ve  been  completely  alone. 

What  has  happened  to  our  proud 
title  of  “The  Friendly  School?” 

They  are  fine  fellows  who  de- 
serve better  treatment.  How’s 
about  turning  that  cold  shoulder 
over  to  the  local  meat  market. 


The  jig-saw  puzzle  originated  in 
Scotland  when  an  .'\berdeen  butch- 
er accidently  put  a pou#l  note  in 
the  nieatgrinder. 


STARTS  TODAY! 


COMING 

SUNDAY 

RANDOLPH  SCOTY 
GLENN  FORD 
EVELYN  KEYES 
— In  — 

"THE 

DESPERADOES" 

FILMED  IN 

UTAH 

IN 

TECHNICOLOR 


Strand 

ALWAYS  TWO  BIG  HITS! 
ENDS  TONIGHT 
"Dr.  Renault's  Secret" 

THE  "MR.  FIVE  BY  FIVE"  HIT 
“BEHIND  THE  8 BALL” 
TOMORROW  

PHILLIP  DORN 
-—in  — 

"CHETNIKS" 

and 

RICHARD  ARLEN 
— in  — 

"WRECKING  CREW" 


STARTS  TODAY 

RICHARD  ARLEN 
JEAN  PARKER 

"TORPEDO  BOAT" 

— Plus  — 

CHARLES  BOYER 
OLIVIA  DE  HAVILLAND 
PAULETTE  GODDARD 
— in  — 

"Hold  Back  the  Dawn" 


- This  - 

By  BILL  GAY 


“THAT  THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  DIE  IN  VAIN” 

Dear  Mom;  I am  going  to  war.  Many  mixed  feelings  are 
mine  and  I am  sure  that  these  same  feelings  arc  yours  also. 

1 write  to  tell  you  because  sharing  them  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand each  other’s  job.  I do  not  decieve  myself  about  the  re- 
alit)-  of  war.  I know  men  must  die.  But  now  as  always  we 
must  not  think  of  the  death,  cruelty,  treachery ; and  hatred 
which  lies  ahead.  Rather  we  must  think,  as  we  have  thoxight 
together  .so  many  nights  before,  about  that  for  which  we  are 
fighting. 

Last  night  I read  Vachel  Lindsay’s  poem  “Abraham  Lin- 
coln Walks  At  Midnight”.  The  fifth’ stanza  has  these  words; 

His  head  is  bowed.  He  thinks  on  men  and  kings. 

Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he  sleep? 

Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not  why, 

Too  many  homesteadvS  in  black  terror  weep. 

I quote  you  these  lines  because  for  me  they  symbolize  my 
position  and  call  me  to  think  clearly  about  the  why  of  war. 

I have  never  believed  that  peace  has  failed  because  the 
treaty  plans  alone  were  bad,  but  because  in  making  the  peace 
we  forgot  to  remember  that  our  victory  was  simply  a victory 
of  battle  while  the  same  people,  same  habits,  and  same  evils 
continue  in  our  society.  Peace  will  never  be  secured  by  plann- 
ing boards.  Yes,  lasting  peace  is  possible.  But  only  if  men 
realize  that  the  problem  of  peace  is  up  to  them.  Will  they 
make  the  personal  sacrifice  of  living  a better  life,  freed  from 
the  habits  which  leave  society  corrupted— -tobacco,  liquor,  in- 
dolence, intolerance,  untidiness,  ignorance — to  every  man  and 
in  every  man  is  written  the  answer  of  victory  and  eternal  peace. 
I am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the  patriotic  babble  of  the  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  go  to  war  “to  do  his  part”  and  then  (as  I 
do)  fails  his  classes,  dances  three  times  a week,  wastes  time  in 
Bob’s  Billiards  and  patronizes  beer  halls. 

An  enduring  peace  is  being  written  in  the  soul,  in  the 
attitude,  and  in  the  heart  of  every  man  alive  today.  The  war, 
not  the  battle,  is  being  fought  at  every  altar,  in  every  church, 
in  every  home  tli#  Avorld  over.  Peace  is  like  liberty,  we  keep  it 
only  at  the  price  of  eternal  right.  Patriotism,  victory,  and 
peace  is  individual  to  each  person. — To  the  Shirley  Andelins, 
the  Jim  Heckers,  the  Wilford  Poulsons  and  the  Cy  Thompsons 
everywhere  is  given  the  problem  of  peace.  Even  opposites 
must  sythesize.  Ideals,  standards,  hopes,  beliefs  are  the  an- 
swer and  if  the  youth  of  this  age  live  only  to  fight  in  the  next 
generation  it  is  because  we  fail  individually.  — Treaties  never 
fail,  only  individuals. 

If  any  man  thinks  he  can  buy  a bond  and  smoke  a ciga- 
rette, if  any  woman  thinks  she  can  roll  a bandage  and  gossip 
about  others,  if  any  student  thinks  he  can  become  a soldier  and 
fail  to  study  and  still  aid  the  war  effort,  they  have  fooled  them- 
selves. Each  is  written  off  against  the  other. 

They  are  worse  than  murderers  because  they  sell  the 
dead  in  vain.  Responsibility  to  improve  yourself,  to  do  your 
best,  and  live  wisely  and  honorably — is  the  “part”  every  man 
who  is  a true  Patriot  not  only  to  his  country  but  his  God  must 
play.  Stop  fooling  yourself,  America.  The  dead  die  in  vain. 
Every  pool  hall,  every  liquor  store,  every  wasted  minute,  every 
low  thought,  every  dirt}-  joke,  ever}”^  overindulgence  in  sport 
or  pleasure,  is  a knife  in  the  back  of  peace.  Money  for  bonds 
will  win  the  battle,  but  only  perfection  of  life  and  devotions  to 
ideals  will  win  the  war.  We  have  long  enough  been  deceived 
by  hypocritic  flag  waving,  monetary  effort,  and  false  valor 
fronts.  The  time  has  come  now  to  steel  the  American  to  the 
reality  that  a better  life  is  the  real  price  we  must  pay. 

Yes,  Mother,  I will  fight  and  fight  hard  because  I believe 
in  peace  and  a better  world  .which  will  justify  any  sacrifice. 
Henry  V’an  Dyke  wrote  this:  “There  is  a life  that  is  worth  liv- 
ing now  as  it  was  worth  living  in  former  days,  and  that  is  the 
honest  life,  the  useful  life,  the  unselfish  life  cleansed  by  de- 
votion to  an  ideal. 

There  is  a battle  that  is  worth  fighting  now  as  then,  and 
that  is  the  battle  for  justice  and  equality;  to  make  our  city  and 
our  state  free  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name;  to  break  the  rings 
that  strangle  real  liberty  and  to  keep  them  broken ; to  cleanse, 
so  far  as  in  our  power  lies,  the  fountains  of  our  national  life 
from  political,  commercial,  and  social  corruptions ; to  teach  our 
sons  and  daughters,  by  precept  and  example,  the  honor  serving 
such  a country  as  America — that  is  work  worthy  of  the  finest 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  well  born  are  those  who  are 
born  to  do  that  work;  the  well-educated  are  those  who  see 
deepest  into  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  that  work.  Nor 
shall  their  labor  he  for  naught  nor  the  reward  of  their  sacrifice 
fail  them ; for  high  in  the  firmament  of  human  destiny  are  set 
the  stars  of  faith  in  mankind,  and  unselfish  courage  and  loyal 
ty  to  the  ideal.” 

The  peace  I want  out  of  this  war  is  a better  world.  Bet* 
ter  not  because  it  has  been  freed  from  the  tyrany  and  oppres- 
sion of  dictatorship  but  better  because  the  people  themselves 
have  become  better.  They  must  develop  a soul  that  will  give 
toleration  an  perspective'  to  a world  that  believes  specializa- 
tion and  self  are  everything. 


We  must  unite  in  the  promotion  of  right.  When  we  have 
so  done  mean  mav  sav,  “These  dead  have  not  died  in  vain. 


Cleaning  for  Students 

Let  us  take  care  of  your  Cleaning 
Needs 

★ 

EXPERT 
CLEANING 
And 

PRESSING 
★ 

PHONE 

475 

Madsen  Cleaning  Co. 

119  North  University  Avenue 
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"GOOV  SHOW! 

WE  LET  THEM  HAVE  IT' 


"NO.  THANHS. 
HAVEN'T  you  GOT 
A COCA-COLA  ?" 


“That  actually  happened.  And  things 
like  that  are  happening  everyday. 
Ever  notice  in  your  newspaper  how 
often  Coke  is  mentioned?  Boys  write 
home  about  it,  too.  They  like  the 
taste  that  sets  Coca-Cola  apart. 
They  welcome  that  fee/  of  refresh- 
ment. Coca-Cola  must  remind  them 
of  home  a lot.  It  reminds  you  to 
refresh  yourself." 


Columnist  Discusses  Fate  of 


Girls  After  Reserves  Leave 


By  Hal  Jones 

Possibly  the  most  engrossing 
subject  wliich  engages  the  average 
Y student  at  this  time  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  reserves  and 
the  eminency  of  their  call.  As 
far  as  most  of  the  men  on  the 
campus  are  concerned,  this'  will 
probably  be  their  last  quarter  of 
school  for  the  duration.  We  all 
know  this,  and  all  accept  it.  But 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
girls  after  the  boys  are  gone? 

This  problem  is  perhaps  even 
more  interesting  and  controversial 
than  those  which  confront  the  men. 
Most  of  the  girls  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  choosing  between  four 
alternatives: 

(1)  leave  school  and  return  home, 

(2)  join  one  of  the  services. 

(3)  seek  war  work,  and 

(4)  remain  in  school. 

Those  girls  who  choose  to  leave 
school  and  return  home  do  not 
concern  us  here.  They  will  most 
likely  never  be  heard  of  again  and 
so  will  present  little  or  no  prob- 
lem. 

The  WAAC,  W.WE,  etc.,  are 
all  making  urgent  pleas  for  college 
trained  women.  There  are  many 
jobs  which  women  can  fill  better 
than  men,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
lease a man  for  active  service  in 
the  field.  No  matter  what  a girl 
majors  in,  there  is  probably  a 
place  for  her  in  one  of  the  auxiliary 
services. 

The  girls  who  enter  war  indus- 
tries will  also  have  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  the  war  effort,  and  on 
a profitable  basis.  ■ The  thrill  of 
making  the  necessary  implements 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  will  un- 
doubtedly appeal  to  many  women. 

The  group  which  is  doing  more 
to  help  than  any  other,  however,  is 
that  \vhich  remains  right  here  at 
the  Y to  continue  their  studies. 
When  the  final  victory  has  been 
consummated,  there  will  be  a place 
for  women  at  the  peace  tables. 
When  the  war  is  won,  the  new  era 
will  provide  new  opportunities  for 
those  women  who  have  prepared 
themselves  to  combat  the  contro- 
versies and  jealousies  which  will 
inevitably  follow  this  conflict.  The 
position  of  women  in  the  post-war 
world  will  be  more  important  and 
influential  than  at  any  time  here- 
to-fore.  Even  today  we  can  see  the 
increasing  importance  of  women 
in  world  politics.  Mme.  Chiangy 
Mrs.  Luce,  and  the  perennial  Mrs. 
FDR  all  hold  distinctive  and  hon- 
ored spots  in  our  hearts.  They  are 
the  forward  looking  women  who 
characterized  the  women  of  tomor- 
row’s world.  They  are  bringing 
clarity  out  of  the  conflict,  Christi- 
anity into  the  conflict.  They  are 
the  women  trained  for  their  tasks, 
and  they  are  the  successful  ones. 


Spotlight  Turns 
On  Prof.  Nicholes 

Busiest  office  on  the  campus 
these  days  is  that  of  Professor  Jo- 
seph K.  Nichols,  director  of  student 
military  affairs. 

Professor  Nicholes,  who  still  re- 
tains the  post  of  professor  of 
chemistry  at  BYU,  spends  most  of 
his  time  maintaining  relations  be- 
tween students  at  BYU  and  the 
armed  forces.  It  is  his  task  to  see 
that  men  students  are  placed  satis- 
factorily in  the  military  services 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  both  the 
students  and  the  armed  forces  re- 
garding latest  developments  in 
student  military  programs. 

New  military  programs,  such  as 
the  meteorology  training  plan  are 
investigated  and  promoted  by  Pro- 


limiOii  xiflU 

Call,  Parley  P.,  Battery  “C" 
144th  Field  An.,  Fort  Lew 
Wash. 

Cannon,  George,  49tii  Pursuit 
Squadron,  Med.  Detach.,  San  Bru- 
no, Calif. 

Carroll,  Tommy,  (corporal)  Co. 
“D”  Q.M.L.M.,  A.P.O.  New  York. 

Christiansen,  John,  San  Luis' 
Obispo,  Calif, 

Christiansen,  .John  M.,  222 

Field  Art.  A.P.O.  No.  40,  San  Di- 
ego, Calif. 

Christensen,  M.  Grant,  144  East 
French  Place,  San  Antonio,  Aexas. 

Clayson,  DeMar,  (sergeant) 
Ward  5 Hoff,  Gen*Hospital,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

Coleman,  James  S.,  clerk  of 
headqiiarter.s  unit,  military  district, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Conder,  Dean,  Co.  “C“  Ft.  Har- 
rison, Indiana. 

Comaley,  Robert,  Ordnance  Sec- 


fessor  Niclioles'  office.  Students  tion,  Hq.  4th  .-Xemy,  Presidio  of 
seeking  advice  on  what  program  of 
training  to  enter  or  on  any  other 
problem  concerning  military  ser- 
vice can  obtain  information  and  ad- 
vice from  Professor  Nichole. 


Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Cranmer,  Robert,  (captain)  115 
Engineers,  .A.P.O.  No.  40.  Los  .An- 
geles, Calif. 

Creer,  W.  E.  (major),  U.  S. 

Professor  Xicholes,  who  miglit  Army  Air  Force,  Howard  Field, 
be  described  as  a “go  between"  fori  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
both  the  students  and  the  armed!  Crum,  George,  Provisional  Hos- 
forces,  says  that  the  students  and  pi,al  No.  2,  Honolulu,  Territory  of 
the  officers  of  the  armed  forces'" 


have  both  cooperated  wholeheart- 
edly in  his  work. 


Ill  ■(}]£  tifiiiflP 

Y Calcares 

Y Calcares  are  planning  to  spend 
at  least  one  night  a week  helping 
the  Red  Cross  in  rolling  bandages, 
in  addition  to  taking  part  in  other 
war  activities.  The  girls  have  al- 
ready spent  their  first  evening  at 
the  Masonic  Temple  Red  Cross 
station. 

All  the  money  from  fines  paid 
by  the  girls  in  the  organization 
who  fail  to  wear  their  uniforms  or 
complete  ushering  assignments, 
will  he  set  aside  in  a fund  for  war 
bonds. 

Lambda  Delta  Sigma 

Lambda  Delta  Sigma’s  war  ac- 
tivity program  is  being  organized 
into  a complex  program.  Under  the 
direction  of  Merlene  Stevens  and 
Fred  Balls,  the  group  is  contact- 
ing servicemen,  doing  Red  Cross 
work,  and  encouraging  the  pur- 
chase of  war  bonds  and  stamps. 

LaNita  Mangus  and  Garda  Redd 
are  co-chairmen  directing  the  Red 
Cross  work  each  week,  while 
Wayne  Ursenback,  Elinor  Critch- 
low,  Lois  Wolf,  and  Elizabeth 
Sanders  are  completing  a record 
of  club  servicemen. 

Each  club  member  will  be  fin- 
ed one  war  stamp  for  unexcused 
absence,  to  go  into  the  organiza- 
tion fund. 


Y Students 
111  War 

Coy  Miles,  former  Y student,  is  ' 
now  stationed  in  San  Juan.  Porto 
Rico,  according  to  a letter  recciv-  ' 
ed  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  i 
Men.  I 

Mr.  Miles  is  an  ensign  in  the  Na- 
val .-Air  Force,  having  received  his 
“Wings  of  Gold”  at  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  Texas  a short  time  ago, 

On  January'  26.  he  married 
Blanche  Bowen,  also  a former  Y 
student,  who  is  at  the  present 
time  in  Burley,  Idaho. 


Receiving  the  Navy  Cross  for 
heroism  and  courage  in  piloting  a 
dive-bomber,  LaVell  M.  Bigelow, 
1939  Y graduate,  was  decorated  at 
the  Jacksonville  Naval  .Air  Station 
recently. 

Lt.  Bigelow  received  his  decora- 
tion after  participating  in  dive- 
bomber  attacks  against  the  enemy 
at  Tulagi  Harbor  and  in  the  Coral 
Sea.  He  assisted  in  sinking  or 
damaging  an  enemy  carrier  and 
eight  other  enemy  vessehs,  his  ci- 
tation read. 

At  present  he  is  on  duty  at  Cecil 
Field,  Florida,  instructing  newly 
commissioned  fliers  in  the  latest 
combat  tactics  from  the  fighting 
fronts. 


Hawaiii, 

Cuff,  Champ,  1123  Kylic  Ct. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

CuUimore,  Leland  K.,  Chief  Dis- 
pensary Division,  Camp  Roberts, 

Calif. 

Cunningham,  Mac,  Reception 
Center,  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah. 

Daniels,  Rex  O.  Jr.,  772  Field 
Art.  A.P.O.  No.  40,  Camp  San  Lu- 
is Obisjo,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wallace  N.,  (cadet)  Ryan 
School  of  .Aeronautics,  Tuscon, 

Ariz. 

Dearden,  Ross  L.,  56th  Training 
Battalion,  Camp  Collan,  San  Die- 
go, Calif. 

DeLong,  Jos.  H.,  756  Tank  Br., 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Devoe,  Robert  K.,  U.S.N.S.. 

special  detail,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Dixon,  Owen,  Fort  Douglas, 

Salt  Lake -City’,  Utah. 

Durrant,  Wm.  Stanford,  Office 
of  chaplain,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Earl  -Don  Lee,  (ensign)  U.S.N., 

Corpus  Christi,  Aexas. 

Earl,  Harold,  Co.  A-2,  A.F.R.T. 

C.,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  , 

Erickson,  Gerald,  Hdqt.  125th 
Infantry,  Gilroy,  Calif, 

Fonn,  Carl,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Ellington  Field,  Texas. 

Francis,  Malin  E.,  Med.  Dept. 

145  Field  .Art.  Schofield  Barracks,  Florida. 

Honolulu.  Flawaii.  Garrett,  Maurice,  28th  M.T.B 

Frost,  Herbert,  Camp  Carrabelle,  Platoon  4,  Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 
Florida.  Gowers,  Jay,  Randolph  Field. 

Furr,  C.  J.,  (major)  U.  S.  Army,  San  Antonio,  Aexas. 

Galveston,  Texas.  i Greenwell,  C.P.,  .Advanced  Fly- 

Gadd,  John,  39th  Bomb.  Group,  - ing  School,  Douglas,  .Ariz. 

Gregar  Field,  Wash.  ] GwUliam,  Stan,  Army-Navy  U. 

Gagon,  Glen  -S.  A%'on  Field,  1 M.C..A.,  Boston,  Mas.s. 


The  university  wants 
names  and  addresses  of  all 
Y men  in  the  armed  forces. 

If  you  know  any,  phone  or 
take  them  to  the  Dean  of 
Men’s  office  in  the  Maiser 
building  today. 

Don't  delay.  Help  com- 
plete the  BYU  Service  Hon- 
or Roll. 


^his  is  the^i 


□ 


when  youVe  a sharp  eye  on  your 
Wartime  Budget  and  Fashion! 

You  want  practical  long  wean 
ing  clothes,  but  you  want  to 
look  your  prettiest  also! 

WeVe  the  clothes  that  fill  the  bill. 
Flattering  Double-duty  Suits  for  day 
and  “date-time”  Dresses.  Wear  a 
Taylor  Bros,  wardrobe  ’round  the 
clock.  Save  on  Spring  Fashions  now 


Taylor  Bros.  Co. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  OF  pROVO 


Hero 


Jerry  Erickson,  former  student 
of  the  Y.  has  received  his  commis- 
sion as  1st  lieutenant  in  the  Chap- 
lain’s Corps.  U.  S.  .Army,  and  is 
now  - taking  a special  orientation 
course  for  chaplains  at  Harvard 
university. 

Lt.  Erickson  writes  that  he  has 
not  yet  received  an  assignment, 
but  he  will  probably  be  sent  over- 
seas. 

He  received  his  basic  army  train- 
ing at  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  where 
for  a time  he  was  a member  of  the 
I25th  infantry  band.  He  later  be- 
came assistant  to  the  cliaplain  of 
that  group. 

A short  time  ago  he  married 
Miss  Erna  Sconberg  of  Woods 
Cross,  in  San  Francisco. 


Alum  Returns 
After  Battling 
Huns  in  Europe 

A former  Brigham  Young  uni- 
versity student  who  served  with 
the  Royal  .Air  Force  in  bombing 
raids  over  Germany  and  Italy, 
helped  rout  Rommel  on  the  hot 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  who  was 
twice  shot  down  in  combat  is  now 
visiting  in  Provo. 

He  is  Lt.  F.  L.  Wardle,  who  re- 
cently transferred  from  the  RAF 
into  service  with  the  United  States 
.Air  Corps. 

Craving  action  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  he  enlisted  with  the 
British  air  force  in  August,  1940. 

He  trained  at  Toronto  and  New 
Brunswick  before  going  over- 
seas. Many  times  Lt.  Wardle  has 
bombed  Germany,  braving  strong 
Nazi  defenses  to  go  straight  to 
the  heart  of  Berlin.  \\'hile  based  on 
the  much-bombed  isle  of  Malta, 
he  participated  in  raids  over  Na- 
ples and  other  Italian  cities'. 

One  of  his  most  important  ex- 
periences came  when  he  crashed 


War  Activities  on  Y Campus 
Shift  Into  High  Gear 

The  machinery  of  war  activity  on  the  BYU  campus  was 
shifted  into  high  gear  this  week  with  the  formation  of  a stu- 
dent war  co-ordination  board  to  outline  and  direct  appropriate 
war  projects  among  the  student  organizations.  Josephine  Seat- 
on, news  editor  of  the  Y News,  was  appointed  as  student  co- 
ordinator of  the  campus  groups  and  will  direct  the  war  effort 
on  the  campus. 

.All  student  organizations,  includ-^^" 


ing  the  student  body,  the  various 
classe.s,  men’s  and  women's  organi- 
zations, social  units  professional 
and  honorary  fraternities,  service 
organizations,  Lambda  Delta  Sig- 
ma, geographical  clubs,  and  all  de- 
partmental groups  have  pledged 
themselves  to  participate  in  some 
specific  and  vital  war  time  project 
and  to  submit  a description  of 
what  they  have  done  in  the  past 
few  months. 

Dean  Wesley  P.  Lloyd,  with  the 
facilities  of  the  'office  of  Dean  of 
Men,  is  assisting  in  the  co-ordinat- 
ing program  and  he  states  that  in 
the  midst  of  a heavy  wartime  stan- 
dard educational  program,  all  stu- 
dents feel  the  need  for  a direct  war 
effort  to  supplement  their  activity 
and  to  further  place  the  BYU  in 
the  vangviard  of  universities  who 
have  special  war  projects.  It  is 
Dean  Lloyd’s  hope  that  there  will 
be  a 100  percent  representation  of 
student  organizations  taking  part 
in  such  activities  as  the  buying  of 
war  bonds,  making  special  contacts 
with  former  Y men  in  the  service, 
and  assisting  in  Red  Cross  projects 
and  other  special  war  services. 

Every  student  organization  has 
been  requested  to  submit  to  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  which 
has  been  designated  as  the  central 
clearing  house  for  servicemen  in- 
formation, a list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  former,  members  of 
those  organizations  who  are  now 
in  the  service.  They,  in  turn,  can 
secure  from  the  dean’s  office  a 
complete,  up-to-date  list  of  all 
former  BYU  students  in  the  armed 
forces  in  order  that  they ‘might 
write  intimate  letters  to  their  spe- 
cial friends.  Some  groups  will  be 
invited  to  write  letters  letters  to 
those  who  were  not  members  of 
any  special  organizations.  All  stu- 
dents are  requested  to  submit  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  ser- 
vicemen they  know  and  to  help 
complete  the  lists  of  servicemen 
whose  addresses  are  unknown 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Y 
News  periodically. 

Dr.  Earl  T.  Pardoe  is  directing 


to  distribute  copies  of  the  Y News 
to  these  men. 

Members  of  the  President’s  Club 
are  as  follows:  Frank  Gardner, 

Blue  Key,  'Viking  and  Inter-social 
Unit  Council;  Clara  Jensen  and 
Don  Bowen,  Banyan;  Eileen  Palm- 
er .Smith,  A.W.S,;  Avon  Francis, 
Brigadiers;  Keith  Ercanbrack,  .A. 
M.S.;  Roman  .Andrus,  Art  Guild; 
Cleah  Greaves,  Alta  Mitra;  George 
Merrill,  Alpha  Kappa  Psi;  Ted 
Tuttle,  Delta  Phi;  Ada  Taylor,  Y 
Calcares;  Elaine  Spilsbury,  Fidel- 
a,s;  Zetella  Price,  Gamma  Phi 
Omicron;  Jaj  Wilson.  Brickers. 

Bob  Sturgill,  Intercollegiate 
Knights:  George  Merrill  and  Beth 
Lund,  Lambda  Delta  Sigma;  Max- 
ine Ward.  La  Sorella;  Winona 
Monson,  Les  Cecilienne;  Georgia 
Faux,  Mask  club;  Betty  Ruth 
Christensen,  Nautilus;  Teddy  Jack- 
son,  O.S.  Trovata;  Norma  Sand- 
ers, Phi  Chi  Theta;  Mark  Weed, 
student  council:  Richard  Taylor, 

Tail  Kappa  -Alpha;  Quentin  Rust, 
Tausig;  Russell  Grange,  Transfer 
club;  George  Miller,  Val  Hyric; 
Birdie  Boyer,  Val  Norn;  Jean 
Stoddard,  White  Key;  Ruth  Pet- 
erson, W.A..A.,  and  Jim  Hecker, 
Y News. 


iiilo  a rough  sea,  floating  there  for  compilation  of  a list  of  alumni 


five  days  before  being  rescued. 
.Another  time  he  was  shot  down 
over  the  desert,  and  he  and  a Ger- 
man soldier,  stranded  together, 
subsisted  together  for  a week  be- 
fore being  found  by  a group  of 
Britishers. 


Service  Calls 
Six  More 
Y Students 


Brigham  A'oung  university’s 
male  populace  moved  a step  closer 
to  extinction  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  when  six  more  students 
were  called  to  serve  the  colors  in 
different  branches  of  the  -armed 
forces. 

Jerry  Storrs  left  February  27  for 
Fort  Douglas,  where  he  underwent 
a processing  period  to  entering 
Pomona  college  in  California. 
Member  of  the  army  meteorology 
group,  Jerry  was  active  in  lower 
classmen’s  activities,  having  been 
a member  of  the  Viking  social  unit 
and  the  Intercollegiate  Knights. 
He'  was  a graduate  of  the  Provo 
high  school,  where  he  was  student 
body  manager. 

Donal  Johnson,  also  a meteorol- 
ogist, left  Saturday,  together  with 
Rex  Sohm,  Phillip  Lowe,  and  Lyle 
Christensen  for  Fort  Douglas, 
where  they  will  be  processed  until 
Wednesday,  when  they  will  go  to 
the  University  .of  California  a 
Berkeley. 

Don  and  Rex  were  both  memb 
ers  of  the  Viking  social  unit,  and 
the  latter  was  a key  member  of 
the  Junior  Prom  committee.  Phil- 
lip was  also  active  in  campus  af- 
fairs, having  served  during  the  past 
two  years  as  public  service  chair- 
man. Lyle  was  prominent  in  enter- 
tainment circles,  and  was  noted  for 
his  “prima  .donna”  solos  in  assem- 
bly. 

Dean  Boshard  left  Alonday 
morning  for  San  Francisco,  where 
he  will  be  processed,  prior  to  un- 
dergoing aviation  training  at  San 
Luis  Obispo.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Viking  social  unit. 


Members  of  the  Viking  social 
unit  are  contemplating  putting  their 
treasury  resources  into  the  pur- 
chase of  war  bonds  at  the  conclus- 
ion of  the  winter  quarter. 

They  are  also  beginning  a drive 
to  locate  the  addresses  of  all  form- 
er Vikings  now  serving  in  the  arm- 
ed forces. 


of  the  past  fifteen  years  who  are 
now  serving  in  the  army.  He  is  be- 
ing assisted  in  this  project  by  the 
Phi  Chi  Theta  business  organiza- 
tion, which  is  also  working  in  con- 
nection with  Dean  Lloyd’s  office  in 
a number  of  war  projects  needing 
secretarial  help.- 

The  first  of  a series  of  campus 
news  letters  is  being  sent  out  from 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  men  to  all 
men  in  the  armed  forces  this  week, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THE 
ADDRESSES  OF  THESE 
MEN? 

Card.  Lester  C. 

Chipman,  Dee 
. Christensen,  Wallace  E. 

Clark.  Bill 
Clark,  Verl 
Clinger,  Clifton 
Coffman,  Jacob  Earl 
Cornaby,  Leslie  H. 

Craig.  Marshall 
Crandall,  Lowell  Weber 
Crane,  Ross 
Dawson,  Harry  G. 

DeGraff,  Dale 
Dix,  Max  William 
Downs,  John  W, 

Dusciiberry,  Rol)ert  K. 

Earl,  Ira  Roy 
Ellsworth,  Elma  K. 

Erickson,  Erick 
Farris,  Ira  S. 

Felt,  Paul  E, 

Fisher,  Dean 
Fisher,  Jay  N. 

Frandsen,  Russell,  E. 

Funk,  Marcus  C. 

Gardner,  Dean 
Gardner,  Keith 
Gillies,  Stanley 
Grow,  Stewart  L. 

Send  in  the  names  and  addresses 
of  any  Y men  in  the  armed  forces 
to  Dr.  W.  P.  Lloyd’s  office  in  the 
Maeser  building  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 
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In  The  Social  Sphere 


Viking 

Members  of  the  Viking  social 
unit  are  making  plans  for  an  Af- 
ter-the-Prom  banquet  tomorrow 
night.  Chairmen  of  the  affair  are 
Clark  Stewart  and  Rex  Lewis. 

Vikings  met  Wednesday  at  a 
stag  to  watch  motion  pictures  of 
the  BYU  casaba  squad  playing  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  also 
of  the  grid  tern  in  action  against 
the  AC  and  the  U of  U.  Honor 
was  paid  Jerry  Storrs,  Bruce  Tan- 
ner, Rex  Sohm,  Dean  Boshard. 
Don  Johnson,  and  Delos  Bown,  all 
of  whom  have  departed  for  service 
in  the  armed  forces. 


Alta  Mitra 

The  Alta  Mitra  held  a meeting 
Wednesday  night,  plans  were  made 
for  the  coming  parties  and  culture 
meetings  with  a chairman  appoint- 
ed for  them. 

Rush  chairman  for  the  next  rush- 
ing is  Shaunna  Adams  with  Jean 
Sandstrom  and  Virginia  Clark  as 
the  committee. 

The  chairman  for  the  annual 
formal  dinner  dance  to  be  held 
early  next  quarter  is  Helen  Perry 
with  Betty  Henderson  and  Barbara 
Roper  as  committee. 

Maxine  Layton  was  chosen 
chairman  for  the  next  fun  party 
with  Jean  Sandstrom  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Vivyenne  Noble  is  in  charge  of 
the  culture  meetings. 

It  was  voted  and  passed  on  by 
the  unit  to  purchase  a bond  for  de- 
fense. The  unit  is  also  planning  to 
do  some  Red  Cross  work  or  other 
defense  work.  Kathleen  Layton  is 
in  charge. 


The+a  Alpha  Phi 

On  February  15,  sixteen  new 
members  were  initiated  into  Theta 
Alpha  Phi,  the  national  profession- 
al dramatic  fraternity  of  B.  Y.  U. 
Ralph  Ungermann,  incumbent 
president  of  the  society,  T.  Earl 
Pardoe,  faculty  advisor,  and  Mrs. 
Pardoe  took  charge  of  the  cere- 
monies which  ushered  the  initiates 
into  the  fraternity.  The  new  mem- 
bers are: 

Earl  Callahan,  Wayne  Chatter- 
ton,  Genevieve  Tree,  Rulon  Brad- 
ley, Theda  Henke,  Georgia  Culli- 
more  Faux,  Phyllis  Weight,  Birdie 
Boyer,  Blanche  Rust,  Eirgene  Bos- 
well, Jim  Ludlow,  Beth  Lund,  Car-, 
ol  Oaks,  David  Swenson,  Joy  Swal- 
berg,  and  Iva  Orton. 

One  week  ago.  on  February  25, 
Theta  Alpha  Phi  held  its  first 
business  meeting  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Earl  Pardoe, 
where  a number  of  new  officers 
were  elected.  Ralph  Ungermann, 
president;  Theda  Henke,  vice  pres- 
ident; Carol  Oaks,  secretary;  and 
T.  Earl  Pardoe  as  faculty  advisor. 
The  society  has  made  many  plans 
for  an  active  year.  One  of  its  first 
major  events  will  be  the  next  ma- 
jor drama  production  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  North,  which  will  be  sponsor- 
ed by  Theta  Alpha  Phi. 

The  Utah  Beta  Chapter  of  The- 
ta Alpha  Phi  was  installed  at  B. 
Y.U.  in  1924.  The  second  honorary 
faternity  on  the  campus:  Its  pur- 
pose being  to  foster  achievement 
in  all  the  arts  and  crafts  .of  the 
theater.  Periodic  meetings  of  the 
society  are  held  in  which  cultural 
subjects  are  discussed.  There  will 
be  another  meeting  of  Theta  Al- 
pha Phi  on  March  4. 


Final  plans  are  being  completed 
for  the  annual  O.  S.  Invitational 
to  be  held  March  13  in  the  Joseph 
Smith  Ball  Room.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  have  a Salt 
Lake  orchestra  for  the  affair.  Beth 
Thain  is  chairman,  assisted  by  Car- 
ol Roberts,  Dorothy  Carch,  and 
Verna  Kelley. 

Members  of  O.  S.  Trovata  and 
their  partners  enjoyed  a sport 
dance  at  the  Country  Club  Febru- 
ary 27.  The  theme,  “Juke-Box  Sat- 
urday Night,”  was  cleverly  carried 
out  by  decorations.  Refreshments 
were  hot  dogs  and  pop.  Members 
of  the  committee  were  Dorothea 
Jones,  Idah  Dean  Gledhill,  Shirley 
Andelin  and  Gayle  Clark. 

O.  S.  members  are  now  convert- 
ing a bigger  percentage  of  their 
time  and  resources  toward  the  war 
effort.  Wednesday  night  was  the 
regular  night  for  Red  Cross  work. 
The  unit  is  also  buying  a war  bond 
soon. 

Ces+a  Tie 

Friday  the  fifth  the  Cestas  and 
their  partners  enjoyed  an  apron 
and  overall  dance  in  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  Smith  building.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  silhou- 
etts  of  various  animals  to  make  the 
surroundings  fit  the  occasion.  Hot 
Dogs  and  punch  were  served  to 
the  group  during  the  evening.  Lu- 
cy Bluth  was  chairman  with  June 
West,  Wanda  McMurray  and  Mary 
Whiteley  composing  her  commit- 
tee. 

Last  week  a meeting  was  held 
and  the  group  decided'  to  buy  a war 
bond  each  quarter.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  all  would  go  and  help 
the  Red  Cross  fold  bandages. 


Coop  House 

Clever  St.  Patrick’s  Day  invita- 
tions bid  sixteen  fellows  to  be 
guests  at  a dancing  party  at  the 
Cooperative  Dormitory  last  Fri- 
day. The  St.  Patrick’s  Day  theme' 
was  carried  out  in  the,  dance  pro- 
grams, which  were  large  .sham- 
rocks. In  one  corner  of  the  living 
room  was  the  serving  table,  cent- 
ered with  a crystal  punch  bowl. 

Dancing  and  other  diversions 
were  enjoyed  throughout  the  even- 
ing. Chairman  of  the  party  was 
Mauriel  Barnett,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  “Sweet  Sixteen”  assist- 
ing in  details. 

Lambda  Delta  Sigma 

Getting  a taste  of  w'hat  life  for 
them  may  be  in  the  near  future, 
and  at  the  same  time  answering  the 
nation’s  call  for  Red  Cross  volun- 
teers, girls  of  Lambda  Delta  Sig- 
ma will  meet  this  afternoon  and 
continue  their  work  on  .Afghan 
block  quilts. 

This  will  be  the  third  time  that 
they  have  worked  on  this  project 
during  the  past  ten  days.  Last 
Thursday  they  met  for  a two-hour  j 
period  and  served  refreshments  to 
compensate  for  the  meal  they  were 
missing. 

The  Afghan  block  quilt  or  lap- 
robe  will  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  distributed  for  use  by  wounded 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  con- 
fined to  wheel  chairs. 

La  Neta  Mangus  and  Garda 
Redd  are  co-chairmen  for  the  ov- 
erseeing of  work  done  by  girls 
from  the  four  girls’  chapters  of 


’representatives  are  Genevieve 
Balls,  Beverly  Jenson,  Maxine 
Johnson  and  Eileen  Wight. 

A committee  of  three  who  have 
written  parents  of  departed  Lamb- 
da Delta  Sigma  members  to  learn 
their  sons’  addresses  are  Lois 
Woolf,  Wayne  Ursenback  and  El- 
izabeth Sander. 

War  captains  who  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  whole  organization 
here  are  Merlin  Stevens  and  Fred 
Balls. 


Bowen  Writes 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

qucstioningly,  docilely  and  com- 
pletely all  that  the  collective  facul- 
ty feels  inspired  to  cram  down  our 
ready  and  willing  throats.  All  too 
often  we  have  no  more  backbone 
and  resistance  than  another  un- 
thinking animal,  the  common 
sponge.  We  absorb  to  saturation  by 
lecture,  wring  our  being  dry  by 
examination,  and  are  ready  to  re- 
peat the  process  again,  to  infinity, 
with  little  or  no  change  in  our  abil- 
ity to  think,  and  also,  secondarily, 
in  our  store  of  knowledge.  Is  that 
education? 

To  efficient^’  conclude  this  argu- 
ment. I should  define  education, 
but  that  I could  not  adequately  do 
outside  of  a volume.  It  is  enough 
for  here  to  say,  as  Bill  Gay  re- 
I minds  me,  that  education  is  “to 
train  the  mind  and  the  will  to  do 
! the  thing  that  ought  to  be  done 
j when  it  ought  to  be  done  whether 
I you  want  to  do  if  or  not.” 

I It  remains  that  the  principal  in- 
j gredient  of  education  is  mental 
I training.  .A.nd  mental  training  starts 
I with  the  mind  asking  questions. 
I Socrates  was  pronounced  the  wis- 
est of  all  Greeks,  because  the  start- 
ing point  of  his  (of  all)  philosophy 
was  his  statement:  “One  thing  on- 
ly I know,  and  that  is  that  I know 
nothing.”  It  is  trite  and  common 
for  the  college  senior  to  say  that 
all  he  has  learned  is  how  little  he 
actually  does  know. 

Evaluation  Necessary 

But  doubt  need  not  be  so  com- 
plete. My  objective  herein  is  not 
to  convert  one  to  chronic  incredul- 
ity and  skepticism.  Youth  must 
utilize  the  experience  of  age  and 
past  ages.  One  cannot  re-live  all  of 
life  as  it  has  been  lived.  But  one 
can  evaluate  and  analyze  that  which 
comes  his  way.  He  need  not  be  a 
slave  to  tradition,  nor  a puppet  to 
authority. 

Such  action  in  our  lives  can  be 
tantamount  to  a period  of  an  in- 
dividual modern  renaissance — an 
intellectual  awakening,  one  com- 
parable in  the  course  of  our  lives 
to  the  period  of  Bacon,  Leonardo, 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Gilbert  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  time. 

Therefore,  I respect  doubt.  In 
its  place.  And  its  place  is  in  edu- 
cation. I can  close  with  the  words 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  “The 
things  taught  in  schools  and  col- 
. leges  are  not  an  education,  but  the 
means  of  education”. 

You  supply  the  rest  yourself. 


Did  you  hear  the  story  about 
the  conceited  Cesta  who  went 
around  all  day  long  singing  “I’d 
be  so  nice  to  come  home  to.”? 
Come  to  think  of  it,  let’s  all  give 
LaMar  Buckner  and  his  aides  a 
hig  hand  for  the  work  and  worry 
and  sweat  they  put  in  to  make 
the  prom  a success. 


STEVEN^S 

Here  Are  All  the  Exciting 

NEW  CLOTHES 

you’ll  want  for 
Spring 

Clothes  that  will  win  compliments 
for  you  in  Vibrant  New  Styles. 

Hurry  Down  Today- — 

SEE  THE  WHOLE  COLLECTION 

STEVEN’S 

WOMEN’S  APPAREL 
42  West  Center  Provo 


Utah  Valley  Steelers  Beat 

Ecker  Five;  Cop 

AAU  Basketball  Tourney 


By  Harry  Evans  Jr. 


\\  ell,  the  boys  from  Brigham  Young  came  out  second  best 
in  o.ne  hoop  tournament  and  happened  to  be  sticking  around 
when  the  crown  was  given  out  in  another 

After  the  regular  collegiate  season  was  over  most  of  the 
^ squad  joined  the  Provo  Steelers  and  proved  again  that  they 
were  pretty  hard  to  stop,  in  defeating  Eckers  of  Salt  Lake  foV 
the  regional  AAU  championship. 

The  Steelers  go  next  to  the  National  playoffs  in  Denver 
where  they’ll  meet  some  of  the  toughest  teams  in  the  countrv 
including  the  Denver  Legion  and  the  Phillips  Oilers. 

The  coaches  and  the  team  decided  last  Monday  that  they 
would  make  the  trip  but  some  of  the  boys  won’t  be  able  to 
take  the  time  off  from  their  studies  so  the  team  will  undoubted- 
ly be  somewhat  weakened. 


The  weather,  the  Marine  and  Navy  set-up,  in  fact  every- 
thing except  some  of  the  talk  you  hear  on  the  street  corner, 
points  to  a good  season  for  spring  football.  Some  of  the  tajk 
}'Ou  hear,  though,  sounds  very  disconcerting;  an  example  . . . 
“Yeah,  if  they  give  me  ?150  a month  and  all  my  back  pay  . . . 
sure  I’ll  go  out.” 

Maybe  it’s  all  the  big  money  to  be  made  out  to  the  Geneva 
works  that  ])rovokes  such  talk,  but  I’ll  bet  it  brings  back  un- 
fond  memories  to  the  university. 


Assistant  Coach  Paul  Rose  of  the  university  has  taken  ov- 
er the  duties  left  by  Dave  Crowton,  BY  high  coach. 

Dave,  amiable  Wildcat  coach,  has  gone  to  the  Topaz  re- 
location center  to  take  over  physical  education  duties  there. 


As  time  nears  for  sj)ring  sports  to  begin  and  as  the  out- 
look for  an  intercollegiate  track  loop  fades,  it’s  time  to  start 
thinking  about  what  intramurals  will  bring  this  next  quarter. 

Insofar  as  every  one  in  school  has  the  option  as  to  whether 
he  will  participate  in  the  intramural  games,  wouldn’t  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  call  a vote  of  every  man  in  school  to  see  which 
main  sport  they  would  rather  have  expanded? 

It’s  been  rumored  that  an  extensive  Intramural  track 
league  is  being  planned  and  of  course  there  are  a lot  of  fel- 
lows in  school  who  are  interested  in  track,  but  from  my  obser- 
vations there  is  quite  a group  of  students  who  would  like  to 
see  the  “grand  ol‘  American  gam.e”  instituted  here. 

The  mere  fact  that  baseball  seems  to  be  the  only  sport  able 
to  survive  wars  is  indicative  that  there  is  more  interest  in  it 
than  in  other  sports  ...  so  the  least  that  could  be  done  is  to 
have  every  male  student  register  his  opinion  by  vote,  to  see 
what  the  trend  is  here. 

How  about  it  Buck,  you’re  the  intramural  director? 


Navy  Reserves 
May  Take  Part 
In  College  Sports 

By  DeMar  Teuscher 

The  traditional  Navy  slogan. 
“Join  the  Navy  and  See  the 
World’’  has  been  changed,  at  least 
by  the  college  athletes.  The  slogan 
now  reads,  “Join  the  Navi  Reserve 
and  Play  Intercollegiate  Athletics”. 

The  navy,  always  respected  for 
their  attitude  toward  sports  as  a 
builder  of  manhood,  has  done  it 
again.  In  face  of  the  army  com- 
munique, stating  that  all  army  re- 
serve trainees,  stationed  at  the  col- 
leges throughout  the  country 
would  not  have  time  to  take  any 
part  in  the  intercollegiate  athletics, 
the  navy  came  out  with  the  state- 
ment their  their  men  could  com- 
pete, if  they  had  the  inclination  and 
the  time. 

This  is  going  to  be  a distinct  ad- 
vantage to  BYU  for  the  university 
has  been  designated  as  an  all-navy 
school.  This  means  that  not  only 
can  the  Marine  reserves  now  In  the 
school,  which  includes  many  of 
the  football  team,  enter  into  the 
intercollegiate  sport  picture  next 
year,  it  also  means  that  if  the 
Navy  sends  any  boys  to  BYU  for 
naval  training  who  want  to  play 
football  and  etc.  and  who  have  the 
time  to  do  so,  may  trot  oiit  onto 
the  greensward  next  autumn  in  the 
Blue  and  White  of  BYU  and  who 
knows,  we  might  beat  Utah  again. 

The  navy  has  always  had  the 
idea  that  competitive  athletics 
fires  the  will  to  win  in  the  Ameri- 
can boy.  and  the  navy  wants  that 
spirit  in  the  officers  and  men  of 
their  fleet.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
the  will  to  win  is  needed  in  the 
armed  services  of  our  country. 

The  army  officials  are  not  slow 
in  stating  that  the  best  -soldiers 
have  been  athletes  of  some  sort  or 
another  while  in  school,  and  that 
in  itself  should  be  enough  reason 
to  see  why  the  navy  should  go 
ahead  with  plans  to  train  their  men 
on  the  fields  of  sports  combat  as 
well  as  combat  in  the  actual  battle 
zones. 

This  action,  taken  in  the  naval 
training  colleges  all  over  the  coun- 
try, cannot  help  but  have  a bolster- 
ing effect  upon  the  sagging  hopes 
of  sports  fans  that  there  will  be 
intercollegiate  athletics  next  year. 
Morale  Is  needed  this  year  and 
next  year  more  than  ever  before, 
and  the  men  of  the  armed  services 
need  relaxation  as  well  as  college 
training. 

What  could  be  better  than  to 
combine  the  two,  raising  public 
morale  by  giving  the  local  John  Q 
Public  the  chance  to  see  the  local 
teams  in  aetjon,  and  letting  the 
boys  relax  a little  from  their  study 
grind  by  keeping  their  bodies  in 
condition  with  some  good  healthy 
competitive  play. 

The  men  themselves  prefer 
sports  above  any  other  means  of 
keeping  in  condition,  and  the' 
rougher  and  tougher  the  sport  is 
the  better  the  men  like  it  and  the 
better  training  they  receive  for 
the  battle,  they  are  training  to  go 
into. 


VACANCY 

A Vacancy  for  one  girl.  Co-op 
basis  366  North  Second  East, 
Phone  1031-w. 


Proof  of  the  old  adage  "a  good 
team  is  better  than  a group  of  all- 
stars,” was  proven  Saturday  night 
when  most  of  the  Brigham  Young 
university  casaba  squad,  playing 
under  the  colors  of  the  Utah  Val- 
ley Steelers,  defeated  Ecker’s  Stu- 
dio of  Salt  Lake  City,  42  to  37  in 
the  final  game  of  the  .\AU  tourna- 
ment. 

Eckers  boasted  of  many  out- 
standing stars  of  this  year  and  past 
years  including,  Floyd  Giles,  of 
this  year’s  BYU  team;  Merril  Al- 
quist,  Tom  Lannan,  Kenny  Sow- 
ards,  and  Delbert  Smith,  former 
University  of  Utah  stars,  but  it 
was  the  team  play  that  carried  the 
Steelers  through  to  three  straight 
wins. 

On  the  openirtg  night  the  Steel- 
ers blasted  a service  team  from 
Hill  field  76  to  42  to  gain  the  semi- 
final round.  Second  game,  against 
Ogden,  pitted  the  majority  of  the 
Cougars  against  the  Utah  State 
Aggies  for  the  fifth  time  this  year 
and  the  Cougars  emerged  the  vict- 
or for  the  fourth  time  by  a 49  to 
26  score. 

-All  the  “Y”  boys  played  great 
ball  and  no  individual  star  out- 
shone the  others.  Big  Brady  Walk- 
er and  Dale  Rex  led  the  Sons  of 
Brigham  in  the  battles  and  for  the 
first  time  since  pre-season  play 
Rex  really  hit  his  stride. 

Rolfe  Peterson  came  back  to 
play  great  ball  in  all  three  games 
and  it  was  his  work  in  the  final 
clash  that  helped  pull  the  Steel- 
ers through.  Mahlon  Rasmuson. 
freshman,  came  through  in  the 
pinches  and  hit  the  hoop  consist- 
antU  when  the  pressure  was  on. 

Bob  Orr  played  a fine  floor 
game  and  connected  with  his  share 
of  points  and  was  considered  by 
many  as  the  outstanding  player  of 

Letter  to 
Sports  Editor 

Somewhere  in  Provo, 
March  10.  1943 

Dear  Harry: 

I didn’t  see  you  at  the  intra- 
mural matclies  last  week,  so  I’ll 
let  you  in  on  a secret.  .Along  with 
tires,  gas,  and  all  you  want  to  eat, 
accredited  referees  have  been  ra- 
tioned. I believe  that  a show 
which  was  advertised  as  much  as 
this  meet  and  drew  a larger 
crowd  than  the  Aggie-Cougar  con- 
ference meet,  Is  worthy  of  a referee 
recognized  by  the  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

I am  well  convinced  that  the 
third  man  on  the  mat  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  had  never  seen  a rule 
book,  let  alone  read  one,  except 
when  yours  truly  tried  in  vain  to 
point  out  that  there  was  more 
than  one  way  of  acquiring  a near 
fall.  His  statement  in  defense  was 
“Well  I tried  to  be  con.sistant.”  He 
was  consistently  radical  the  first 
night,  calling  eight  or  ten  near 
falls,  (three  in  one  match)  and 
consistently  conservative  the  next, 
going  the  entire  night  without  a 
near  fall.  This  action  robbed  at 
least  one  boy  of  a championship. 

No  fellow  minds  wrestling  his 
own  weight;  but  after  dieting  for 
two  weeks  to  make  weight,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  ref- 
eree is  too  much  of  a handicap. 

Signed, 

R.  B. 


the  tourney  although  the  title  was  , 
given  to  Smith  of  Eckers.  Cy 
Thompson  played  perhaps  the  best 
floor  game  of  his  career.  Although 
he  failed  to  connect  with  too  many 
points  he  was  continually  busting 
up  the  opposition’s  plays,  and  feed- 
ing the  ball  to  his  team  mates. 

Roland  Jensen,  Carl  Jones,  and 
Duard  Millett  were  the  other 
members  of  the  squad.  Jensen  and 
Jones  have  played  in  AAU  com- 
petition this  year  and  Millet  play- 
ed along  with  the  Cougars. 

In  the  Ecker  contest  the  Coug- 
ars went  into  a 11  to  5 lead  but 
Eckers  started  hitting  and  soon 
rolled  the  score  to  15  to  11  for 


them.  However,  the  Steelers  struck 
back  hard  and  tied  it  at  15  all  and 
again  at  17  all  at  the  half.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half,  the  defensive 
play  of  the  team  was  too  much  to 
crack  and  the  Steelers  rolled  ahead. 

They  are  awarded  $100  toward 
expenses  to  enter  the  national  A 
.AU  tournament  in  Denver  next 
week  but  it  is  not  decided  yet  for 
sure  whether  or  not  they  will  go. 
The  team  is  managed  by  Baxter 
Lcyshon,  Provo  sporting  enthusi- 
ast. 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps! 


THEY'RE  ALIVE!  THEY  MOVE!  THEY  WALK! 

They  All  But  Talk! 

Oreetiast  CJai'ds 

Are 

THE  NEWEST  THING  FROM  HOLLYWOOD! 

See  Them  in  Action  I 

SEND  THEM  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS 

FOR  ANY  OCCASION! 

Shirley’s  Gift  Shop 

159  West  Center  Open  Evenings 


Despite  war-time  curtailments  we  are 
sparing  no  effort  to  maintain  tradi- 
tional high  standards  in  serving  you. 


You’ll  Find  Maximum  Value 
Priced  at  a Minimum! 


Shop  at  Sears  and  Save! 
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